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Notes. 


ROBERT BARON, AUTHOR OF 
“MIRZA, A TRAGEDIE”’ 


THE tollewing notes partly supplement and 
partly correct the account of Robert Baron 
given in the ‘D.N.B.’ over the initials of 
Mr. Joseph Knight, late Editor of ‘N. & Q.’ 

The ‘D.N.B.’ knows nothing of Baron 
before 1647, the date of his first book, 
merely saying: ‘‘ According to Langbaine, 
who, on this occasion, seems no more trust- 
worthy than usual, he was born in 1639.” 
This is a deduction from what Langbaine 
«loes say, viz., that Baron composed his 
first work at the age of 17, and this Lang- 
baine found in Baron’s own books, which 
Mr. Knight seems not to have sufficiently 
consulted. An engraved portrait of the 
author, *‘ tat. sue 17.° by W. Marshall, 
appeared as frontispiece to *'The Cyprian 
Academy,’ 1647, and Baron’s friend John 
(Quarles in his commendatory verses speaks 
of him as “ scarce seventeen.”” Baron’s next 
work, ‘ An Apologte for Paris,’ 1649, is stated 





on its title-page to have been ‘‘ Occasioned 
by a Private Discourse, wherein the Trojans 
Judgment was....defended by R: B. Gent. 
Ann. Htatis sue 18.” The British Museum 
copy of Baron’s third publication, ‘ Pocula 
Castalia’ (1650), contains Marshall’s portrait 
of him, with the year of his age—‘‘ 17 ”’— 
altered (probably before publication) to 
* 19." ‘There can be no doubt, then, that 
Baron was born in or about 1630. 

The fact thus proved is of great import- 
ance, as it leads at once to an identification 
of the young author who writes on 1 April, 
1647, ** From my Chamber at Grayes Inne,” 
with a Robert Baron who had been admitted 
to Caius College, Cambridge, two years before. 
The entry of his admission to Caius is thus 
given in Dr. Venn’s ‘ Biographical History of 
Caius College ’ :— 

‘°22 July, 1645. Robert Baron, son of Robert Baron. 
alderman (sheriff and mayor) of Norwich. Born 
there. At school under Mr. Cushing [a private 
school] four years, and under Mr. Lovering [Nor- 
wich Grammar School] three years. Age 15. Ad- 
mitted to the scholars’ table, July 22, 1645. Surety, 
Mr. Phillips. (Readmitted to the bachelors’ table, 
Sep. 30.)” 

Dr. Venn adds :—- 

“His father was one of the first benefactors to 
the Girls’ Hospital, Norwich.” 
Of this, more anon. 

Robert Baron the younger was duly 
matriculated at Cambridge in the Michael- 
mas Term of 1645, but nothing further is 
known of him there. The reason is clear 
when we find in the Admissions to Gray's 
Inn: ‘ 1646, Oct. 23. Robert Baron,* son 
and heir of Robert B. of the city of Norwich, 
Esq.” 

On 1 April following Baron signed the 
Dedication to James Howell of his ‘ Eporo- 
matyviov or The Cyprian Academy.’ In 
that Dedication he implies that his work 
had been inspired by Howell's ‘ Dodona’s 
Grove,’ and that he had expressed to Howell 
(then in the Fleet) his desire of seeing him : 
to which Howell had acceded, and had 
since written to him on divers occasions. 
A later letter from Howell, dated from the 
Fleet on 20 June, 1647, in which he acknow- 
ledges the gift of Baron’s book, will bé found 
among the ‘ Epistole Ho-eliane,’ TIT. xvii. 
(ed. Jacobs, p. 541). He writes to Baron, 
who was then in Paris :— 

“1 much thank you for the punctual Narration you 
pleas’d to send me of those Commotions in Paris. 





* In Foster’s ‘ Admissions to Gray’s Inn’ the 
name “‘ Baron” appears as ‘‘ Bacon” ‘The Under- 
Treasurer of the Inn kindly informs. me that this 
is an error. 
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ee I send here inclosed a second Bill of Exchange, 
incase the first I sent you in my last hath mis- 
carry’d: So, my dear Nephew, I embrace you with 
both my Arms.”’ 

On the strength of the latter sentence 
Mr. Knight, differing from Warton, thought 
that a relationship by blood or marriage 
existed between Howell and Baron. The 
terms of Baron’s Letter of Dedication of 
his book are strongly against any such 
thing, while Howell's pedigree (Harl. MS. 
4181) disproves it again. We must suppose 
that the bill of exchange either represented 
a gift made by the elder man in considera- 
tion of the Dedication, or represented 
Baron’s own money, and Howell had under- 
taken to dispatch it to Paris. Howell 
seems to address more than one of his young 
friends as “ nephew.” 

As to the part played by Baron in Howell’s 
‘Epistole Ho-eliane,’ there is room for 
great doubt. Apart from the letter ad- 
dressed to him by name, from which I have 
quoted, there are four letters which might 
plausibly be supposed to be addressed to 
him, viz. :— 

(1) 3 Aug., 1645, ‘*To Master R. B.”—Book II. 
xxxvil. ; Jacobs, p. 429. 

(2) 3 July, 1646, ‘To Mr. R. Br.’”’— Book II. 
xxxv.; Jacobs, p. 428. 

(3) 26 July, 1646, ‘To R. B., Esquire, at Grundes- 
burgh.’’-—Book III. xi. ; Jacobs, p. 534. 

(4) 15 Aug., 1646, ‘To Me. R. B. at Ipswich.”— 
Book II. xxxii.; Jacobs, p. 425. 

Mr. Knight assumes that (1) was addressed 

to Baron, while Mr. Jacobs, admitting that 

(3) mtght be addressed to Baron, believes 

that more probably its recipient was (an 

unknown) Richard Blois, and that the other 

letters were addressed to Mr. Robert Brown- 

vigg, who was a Counsellor of Law, married 

a Mary Bloss (which name Mr. Jacobs 

considers as = Blois, though it existed inde- 

pendently in Suffolk), and died at Bexley 

in 1669 (Page's * Suffollx,’ p. 484). 

The question seems to be too much en- 
tangled to unravel. One can only point 
out that Howell in (1) says he had received 
a letter from his correspondent ‘‘ by Master 
Bloys,’”’ and refers to his correspondent’s 
** sweet blossoms of ingenuity,”’ on which it 
were not amiss ‘if some foreign air did 
blow”: that the heading of (2) is “To 
Mr. R. Br.,” which suggests ‘‘ Brownrigg”’ 
rather than ‘ Baron,’’ while Howell seems 
to be addressing the same man as before 
when he says ‘“‘I hope you persist in your 
purpose for foreign Travel,” and “I have 
already discover’d such....parts of in- 
genuity in you,” &c.; that the heading of 
(3) differs from the others in being “To 
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R. B., Esquire, at Grundesburgh”’; that 
Howell implies that his correspondent is a 
new friend, calls him “my dear Nephew,”’ 
and says ‘‘ I am glad you are so well return’d 
to your own family ’’—one can _ hardly 
imagine that this could be Baron; and that 
(4) is headed ‘To Mr. R. B. at Ipswich.” 
Howell refers to his correspondent’s having 
visited him, and says :— 

‘*T presume you are constant in your desire to- 

travel. I shall be...... glad to steed you in anything 
that may tend to your Advantave; f I take 
much contentment in this inchoation of Friendship.. 
seston 1f you meet Master R. Brownrig in the Country, 
I pray present my very kind respects to him: for 
1 profess myself to be both his and Your most 
affectionate Servitor.’’ 
Mr. Jacobs considers even this letter to be 
written to Mr. Robert Brownrigg, and that 
the “ Master R. Brownrig”’ whom it men- 
tions was another man of the same name. 
I am inclined to think that of the four 
letters this one, at any rate, was addressed 
to Baron. Mr. Jacobs was probably not 
aware that there was any tie between Baron 
and Robert Brownrigg. The latter had, 
however, been admitted to Gray’s Inn on 
10 May, 1645 (a year and a half before. 
Baron), “son of Matthew Brownrigg, of 
Clopton, Suffolk, clerk,’ and verses of his: 
‘To his much respected and learned friend 
Master Robert Baron’ are prefixed to ‘The 
Cyprian Academy.’ It was possibly through 
Brownrigg that Baron introduced himself to 
Howell. 

After his Letter of Dedication Baron in- 
serts a letter ‘To the Ladies and Gentle- 
woemen of England,’ in which he modestly 
refers to his work as “this babe.’ Then 
follow commendatory verses from ‘“* William 
Beversham of Grayes Inne Esquire,’ ‘ Ro- 
bert Brounrigg of Grayes Inne Gent.,”’ “J = 
Hall, éSoc: Gray. hosp. Gent.,”’ “ Tho: Brad- 
ford,’ ‘‘ Henry Bold Fell. N.C. Oxon,’ 
* John Gleane Cantabri.,” ‘‘ Christophorus. 
Baretus Londinensis. Coll. Cere [=Corp.] Chr. 
Cantb.,”’ ‘“ Joh. Quarles ex xde St Petri 
Cantabridg.,” ‘‘ Carol. Cremer, Coll. Corp.. 
Christ. Cantabr.,”’ ‘‘ Wil. : Smith Gent.,’’ and 
* Jos. Browne Gent.” 

Of these William Beversham was called to: 
the Bar on 19 May, 1647; John Hall, after 
making a reputation at St. John’s College,. 
Cambridge, as an essayist and poet, had 
left Cambridge in 1647 for Gray’s Inn,,. 
where he had already been entered on 10 May, 
1643 ; Thomas Bradford had been admitted 
to Caius in 1643 from Norwich School, of 
which he eventually became Master (1667) ; 
Henry Bold was a poet, soon to be ejected’ 
from his fellowship at New College (1648) ;: 
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John Gleane, a scion of the well-known 
Norwich family, was admitted to Corpus as 
a Norfolk man in 1647; Christopher Baret 
was probably, though a native of London, 
related to Chr. Baret, who was appointed 
Mayor of Norwich by the House of Commons 
in the year 1647-8; John Quarles was an- 
other lad from Norwich School, whose 
formal admission to Peterhouse took place 
only on 15 June, 1647; while Charles 
Cremer followed Baron to Gray’s Inn, 
where he was admitted on 10 Dec., 1650, as 
son and heir of Edmund Cremer of Snetis- 
ham, Norfolk, esquire. (It would be too 
daring to attempt to identify William Smith 
and Joseph Browne. } 
G. C. Moore Smirx. 


Shefkeld. 
(To be continued.) 





THE FIRST EDITION OF BROWNE’S 
‘BRITANNIA’S PASTORALS.’ 


ON comparing a recently acquired copy of 
William Browne’s ‘ Britannia’s Pastorals,’ 
[1613]-1616, with another already in my 
possession, I noticed certain important 
differences, both typographical and in the 
text. As far as I am _ aware, these 
differences have not been noted, and as 
those in the text are considerable, they seem 
worth recording. The textual differences 
appear to be confined to the first ‘“ Book,” 
dated in the preliminary matter 1613. In 
one copy, which may be called A edition, 
on the verso of Ay, in addition to the 
verses, there is a list of ‘ Faults escaped ’ ; 
in the other, which we may designate 
B edition, there is no list of faults, and 
examination shows that all the errors except 
two have been corrected, and the book has 
been reprinted throughout, with different 
printer's ornaments, and a different size 
type used for the side-notes. All copies 
of B edition of which I have been able to 
get descriptions or to see are bound with the 
second book, dated on the printed title 1616. 


A few examples of the differences in the 
text will suffice to show the kind of changes 
made in the B edition, but the extent of 
these can only be realized after a careful 
examination. 

P.3, 1.17.—A edition has ‘ Yea in the end”; 
B edition has “‘ And that he often.” 

P. 4, 1. 10.—A edition, ‘‘ My life (like Phaeton) 
to thy clearest eyes’’; B edition, ‘*My wretched 
life to thy betraying eyes.”’ 

P. 4, 1. 17.—A edition, “Then sure in this, I 
heavenly powers command ’’; B edition, ‘‘I have: 
and see the heavenly powers intend.”’ 





P. 6, 1. 17.—A edition, ‘For prey, two greedy 
hawks on each side hem”; B edition, ‘‘ Two sharp- 
set hawks do her on each side hem.” 

P. 8, 11.39 and 40 are entirely different in the- 
two editions. 

P. 9, ll. 27, 28, 29, and 30 are entirely different 
in the two editions. 

. 11, 1. 39.—A edition, ‘‘ Clorin the faire’’;. 
B edition, ‘“‘ Marine the faire.” 

P. 12, 1.9.—A edition, ‘‘ Who on his racks will 
torture every day”; B edition, “‘ will torture by 
his powre.” 

P. 15, 1. 15.—In the middle of 1.15 in B edition. 
an interpolation begins, and 14 new lines are added, . 
the texts then corresponding again. 

P. 17, ll. 11, 12, 13, and 19 have been rewritten in 
B edition. 

P. 49, 1. 11.—In B edition two new lines are- 
interpolated. 

P. 79 —After 1. 29 B edition has two new lines 
inserted, the text then going on again in corre- 
spondence with A edition. 

81, 1. 26—A edition has “‘hem them in”; 
B edition, ‘ make a ring.” 

Many other differences in text might be- 
set down, but these are enough to show 
that a very considerable revision was 
made when the B edition was published. 
This was apparently in 1616, when the 
Second Book was issued. A edition ends 
with the words ‘Finis Libri Primi,” while 
B edition has *‘ The end of the first Booke.” 

There are numerous typographical varia- 
tions in the two issues, but in the presence 
of the evidence cited they lose importance. 
So far I have not seen or heard of a copy of 
Book IT. separate from B edition of Book I., 
but in the library of the Inner Temple there 
is a separate copy of A edition of Book I., 
and Mr. Collmann at Britwell Court has 
very kindly informed me that they have a 
similar copy. My copy of A edition is 
bound in a modern binding with Book II. 
The three copies in the British Museum, the- 
two in the Bodleian, the Hoe copy, the 
Huth copy, and three others which I have 
had described for me or have seen, 
are all B editions of Book I. It seems, 
therefore, certain that the real date of’ 
publication of B edition of Book I. was 1616. 


32, Clarges Street, W. E. M. Cox. 





THE RECORDS OF THE CITY LIVERY 
COMPANIES, &c. 
(See 11 S. vi. 464; vii. 101, 403, 5053. 
viii. 144, 386.) 

I HAVE not had much opportunity of’ 
examining Charters of Incorporated Trades 
belonging to England, but have looked into. 
several Scottish ones. 

Recently occasion arose for my inquiring 
jnto the working of an ancient Scottish 
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«charter, and it was surprising to learn the 
power the trade exercised for good, which 
was not confined to themselves. They lent 
money to approvel members and others, 
for which they did not charge exorbitant 
interest ; they built houses, and they took 
an active part in religious and _ political 
matters. Civic management they kept a 
watchful eye upon, and as early as 1763 
they showed their dislike to the law of 
patronage, which in one instance culminated 
in a case that went from one ecclesiastical 
Court to another — supported by one party 
and opposed by another-—till it reached the 
General Assembly, finally resulting in a 
town’s riot. 

The prices charged by the ordinary 
retailers of provisions were not overlooked, 
and we have an instance in which all the 
incorporated trades of a town combined for 
the purpose of buying a large quantity of 
oatmeal, so as to keep down the retailers’ 
price in a time of scarcity. 

The Tailors’ Incorporation of Glasgow in 
1756 passed an act to purchase their pro- 
portion (which was 700 bolls) of the quantity 
(4,000 bolls) “ager ed by all the trades of that 
city. in order to make timeous provision 
for the threatened scarcity of grain, for the 
requirements of the Trades.” 

The abolition of the Corn Laws had a 
trade corporation’s support in a compara- 
tively ins'gnificant town of a few thousand 
people, and this trade gave instructions that 
“their disapproval’ shorld be published 
in the ‘‘ City’; Newspaper.” In 1784 the 
same trade joined with the town’s magis- 
trates in an address to his Majesty for his 
** putting off the late Ministre.” 

But to return to the records :— 

Scriveners.—Were incorporated in 1616; 
their hall was jointly used by the Coach- 
makers’ Company, the latter being of a 
tater date. The Coachmakers are the six- 
tieth, and the Scriveners the forty-sixth 
Company. The hall was on the east side of 
Noble Street, and is described as “a hand- 
some building,” &c. 

Skinners.—Were incorporated in 1325, 
and confirmed in 1394. They were a wealthy 
Company, as well as an influential one. 
Numbered among this fraternity were six 
kings, five queens, one prince, nine dukes, 
two earls, and a baron. The really early 
records must be lost, as the earliest named 
in previous notes only date from 1496. 

Stationers.—A numerous and affluent Com- 
pany, having a capital in the beginning of 
the eighteenth century of 15,0001. They had 
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the “sole printing of Almanacs; ABC's, 
Primmers, Psalters, and most School. books.” 
This privilege was granted and confirmed. 
by several kings. They were in existence 
before printing, but were incorporated by 
Philip and Mary, my authority being of 
date 1691. 

Tallow Chandlers. — Incorporated 1461 ; 
their hall was on the west side of Dowgate 
Hill: ‘it was adorned with Pizza’s, columns 
and Arches of the Tuscan Order.” It was 
considered one of the remarkable places in 
the parish of St. John Baptist. 

Turners. — Were incorporated in ‘1603. 
Their armorial ensigns are Sable, a cathe- 
rine wheel or. 

Upholsterers. — Date of incorporation not 
found; their hall was in St. Andrew's 
parish. ‘They were the fifty-first Company. 

Vintners.—This Company of Free Vintners 
were incorporated by the name of * Wine- 
tunners * about 1340, and confirmed by 
Henry VI. It was the eleventh Company. 
Their hall was on the south side of Thames 
Street, near Queen Street. It is described 
as well built of brick, large and commodious, 
being three sides of a square. The hall was 
paved with marble, ‘‘ and the walls richly 
wainscotted with right wainseot enriched 
with fruit leaves, &e., finely carved,” &c. 

Watermen.—Supposed to be a very old 
Company, but as to the actual date of its 
formation or incorporation little, if any- 
thing, has been found before 1556, during 
the reign of Mary. An Act was passed in 
the latter part of the seventeenth or early 
in the eighteenth century, in which they are 
designated the Company of Watermen and 
Lightermen. 

Wax Chandlers.—Were incorporated in 
1484. Their hall was in Maiden Lane, near 
to the Haberdashers’ Hall. 

Weavers. — Were incorporated in the 
reign of Henry II., and were confirmed in 
1184. There are, of course, several kinds 
of weavers, but woollen cloth weavers are 
supposed to be the most ancient. 

Wheelwrights.—I do not find any record 
of their incorporation—at least, up to: the 
end of the seventeenth century (1697)—and, 
so far as I can find, they are not included in 
the sixty-two incorporated Companies exist- 
ing at the end of the seventeenth century, 
or that of the eighteenth. 

Wire Drawers.—I have been unable to 
trace them to the dates named 11 8. vii. 404. 

Woodmongers.—According to one autho- 
rity, they were incorporated 3 King Jarnes 
(1606), and their arms appear in 1691. 
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I am not sure that there is any available 
and certain source from which the dates of 
incorporated trades can be _ ascertained, 
except from the actual date of the charter 
itself. 

NOTES. 

Goldsmiths.—Are mentioned earlier than 
the date named at viii. 144 for in the 
Chronicles of the Mayors and Sheriffs of 
London a certain dispute is mentioned that 
arose between the craft of Tailors and Gold- 
smiths in 1267. 

Tronmongers.—In 1248 one ‘‘ Alexander le 
Ferrun”’ was elected an Alderman of the 
City of London. I, of course, have here 
supposed “ Ferrun *”’ to mean ‘‘ ironmonger.” 
In 1269 Alexander appears among those who 
were expelled from the City, and who were 
to “ betake themselves away from it, never 
to return.” 

Pepperers.—Must have been in existence 
as early as 1251, for Andrew le Pepperer 
appears in a plea of the Crown held at the 
‘Tower. 

Vintners who had ‘ broken the assize of 
Wine’ had to appear before the Justiciar 
at the Guildhall in 1256. 

I find * Coffierer,” “ Lingedraper,” “ Flau- 
ner,” ‘* Mercer.” “ Draper,” “‘ Plumer ”’ (sup- 
posed to be a feathermonger), ‘‘ Stock- 
fishmonger,”” “* Barber,” &c. 

ALFRED CaHas. JONAS. 


“ce 





County Maprs.—Interest in English carto- 
graphy has received a great impetus through 
the bibliographies of “the maps of certain 
counties which have been published in 
recent years. Sir H. G. Fordham must be 
accorded full recognition for pioneer work 
in this respect, his valuable lists of maps of 
Hertfordshire and Cambridgeshire being in 
the front rank. The former was published 
in the Transactions of the Hertfordshire 
Natural History Society and Field Club, 
vol. xi, parts i. and vi., vol. xii. part v., 
and vol. xiii. part ii., 1901-7, and described 
the maps of the county from 1579 to 1900. 
This was followed by an annotated list of 
maps of Cambridgeshire, 1579-1897, pub- 
lished in the Communications of the Cam- 
bridge Antiquarian Society, 1905 and 1908. 
Both lists were reissued as complete pub- 
lications in 1908, and form invaluable guides 
to the history of county atlases, &e. In 
1907 Mr. William Harrison published in the 
Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiquarian Society, vol. xxv., ‘Early Maps 
of Lancashire and their Makers.’ In 1911 
Mr. T. Chubb, of the Map Room, British 





Museum, compiled ‘ A Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Printed Maps of Wiltshire from 1576 
to 1885,’ which was published in The Wilt- 
shire Archeological and Natural History 
Magazine, vol. xxxvii. pp. 211-326; and in 
October last there was issued, as a separate 
volume of Transactions of the Bristol and 
Gloucestershire Archeological Society, ‘A 
Descriptive Catalogue of the Printed Maps 
of Gloucestershire, 1577-1911, with Bio- 
graphical Notes and Illustrations,’ also 
compiled by Mr. Chubb. The Somerset 
Archeological and Natural History Society 
expect to publish shortly Mr. Chubb’s 
list of maps of Somerset. It is to be hoped 
that, with such examples before them, other 
societies will endeavour to publish similar 
lists for their respective districts, and that 
thus in a few years a systematic record of 
maps of the counties of England will be 
accomplished. ROLAND AUSTIN. 


“Carent.” (See 11 S, iii. 9.--A query 
as to the meaning of this word appeared 

n ‘N. & Q.’ at “the above reference. It 
il found in a diary of a Scottish minister 
of the year 1705. I have recently been 
examining some accounts of about 1700, 
belonging to a Scottish parish, and find the 
word “ @rent ” constantly mentioned ; it 
is occasionally found written in full, ‘ ‘annual 
rent,” é.e., interest. No doubt the loop 
of the “ @” was written like a ““C” in 
the minister’s diary. I noticed also that 
‘the above written ”’ was contracted to “ the 
@ written.” A. W. ANDERSON. 


Newton Ferrers: Error 1N ‘Cat. 
Ing. 10 Epw. III.—In a recent Recorc 
Office publication (‘Cal. of Inquisitions, 
10 Edw. III.’) Westneyweton, in Cornwall, 
the home of John, son of Nich. de Ferrariis, 
is identified as Newton Ferrers. 

This is very misleading, as the latter 
place is in Devon, and was held by another 
branch, whose members employed much 
the same Christian names, and on that 
account are often hard to distinguish from 
their Cornish cousins of Callington and 
West Newton. The latter Newton was 
probably called ‘‘ West” to distinguish it 
from the better-known Newton Ferrers. 

Oxmp Sarum. 


THE Roman BatTH IN THE STRAND.— 
One would naturally think that in a city 
like London, which can boast of but few 
Roman remains in situ, the authorities would 
be anxious to make ‘those that still exist 
easily accessible. That this is not the case 
I was disagreeably surprised to find the 
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“other day, on trying to revisit the old Roman 

bath in Strand Lane, regarding which some 
interesting notes appeared not long ago in 
*‘N. & Q.’ I found it was shut up, and on 
making inquiries in the neighbourhood was 
told that it is open to the public for only an 
hour in the week—on Saturday forenoons. 
“On my asking the reason of this, my infor- 
mant said that it had been “ let to a club.” 
This sounds almost incredible, and, if true, 
seems to require explanation. T. F. D. 


CHANGES AT ALDGATE Pump. — Ald- 
gate, the most village -like part of the 
‘City of London, has recently - suffered 
further loss by the demolition of the seven- 
teenth-century wooden house situated east 
-of the Saracen’s Head Yard. I have 
written “‘ village-like ’’ because even to-day 
the pump, the church, and the High Street 
provide a slight, but pleasant suggestion 
-of rural England. We must seek the 
Borough, Clerkenwell, or Broad Street, 
Bloomsbury, for any street alignment or 
grouping of buildings providing similar 
urban traces of early rustic life. 

Mr. Richard Kemp’s useful work ‘Some 
Notes on the Ward of Aldgate,’ 1904, has 
an excellent frontispiece showing the south 
side of Aldgate, from Jewry Street, west to 
the Pump, in 1862. Nearly all the houses 
-could be attributed to the period covered 
by the dates 1590-1620, but I cannot trace 
‘any published record of their erection. 
Most of these interesting buildings were 
taken down before 1885, but Nos. 6 and 7 
survived, converted to amazing strange uses, 
until last November. Originally one house, 
with a tall projecting front, surmounted by 
‘@ wooden gallery, having pilasters orna- 
mented with well-carved swags of fruit 
and flowers, which made it conspicuous, 
it had, in late years, undergone some very 
violent repainting, which gave it a garish 
appearance, somewhat in character with 
the fried onions and other dishes for strong 
stomachs prepared in the shop below. 

Its shape, position, and decorations sug- 
gested that it was originally the front of ‘‘ The 
Saracen’s Head Inn,” and Mr. Wheatley 
(‘Later Reliques of Old London,’ p. 27) 
records having seen a painting of the head 
of a fierce Saracen on the front of the house. 
Mr. T. R. Way’s beautiful lithograph in this 
work is one of many pictorial records of 
the building. The late Mr. William Smart, 
the best of the local antiquaries, examined the 
carvings before one of their many repaint- 
ings, and said the work was particularly 
good, and ought to be preserved at the 





Perhaps that 
valuable 


Victoria and Albert Museum. 
is now the destination of these 
fragments. 

This demolition and the huge clearance 
for the Port of London Authority’s offices 
have left only scattered fragments of the 
older London in this end of the City. Sly & 
Son’s house in Jewry Street and ‘The 
Hoop and Grapes” in Butchers’ Row still 
survive, but Littlefield’s picturesque shop 
at the corner of Mansell Street was lost last 
year, and apparently the only record of its 
appearance is an etching by Mr. Ernest 
George published in 1883. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


Historic “ Court’”’?: SHEPPEY TREE CuT 
Down.—The following is from Phe Daily 
Telegraph of Thursday, the 11th of Decem- 
ber last :— 

“The old ‘ court’ tree, which has existed for 
centuries on Kingsborough Hill, in the centre of 
the Isle of Sheppey, has been cut down. The 
venerable tree died a few years ago, and its 
remains suffered in the recent gales. 

‘* For hundreds of years courts were held under 
the tree every Whit Monday, only being discon- 
tinued in 1856, when the rights of the court over 
King’s Ferry were taken over by the Sheerness 
Railway Company, which constructed a bridge 
over the Swale, the arm of the sea dividing the 
Isle of Sheppey from the mainland of Kent, in 
place of the ferry. From time immemorial the 
‘annual general court and law day in the King’s 
name’ was held before the steward of Kings- 
borough, and the homage was there sworn for 
the choice of the constable, who held jurisdiction 
over the island of Sheppey. The election of 
ferry warden and ferrymen took place under the 
old tree, and matters relating to the ferry between 
Sheppey and the mainland were here discussed. 
The jurisdiction of this ancient court was regu- 
lated and enforced by an Act passed in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign. The ancient records, accord- 
ing to the Act of Queen Elizabeth, were described 
as from ‘time immemorial,’ and it is believed 
that courts were held at the very spot on Kings- 
borough Hill from the earliest Saxon times.” 


J. Z. 


Sir THomas DincLteEyY.—Dr. Cox ends his 
list of the Preceptors of Godstield or Bad- 
desley (‘ Victoria Hist. of Hampshire,’ ii. 188) 
with Sir William Weston, 1518. In 1531 
Sir Roger Boydell held the united Pre- 
ceptories of Baddesley, Hants, and Friars’ 
Mayne, Dorset, and was succeeded in 1533 
by Sir Thomas Dingley (Hutchins, ‘ Dorset,’ 
ii. 501). ‘This knight was a native of Hamp- 
shire, and a nephew to Sir William Weston, 
who at this time was Grand Prior of Eng- 
land. In:1535 he was the bearer of a letter 
from Henry VIII. to the then Grand Master 
Perin del Pont at Malta, and apparently 
brought back his reply. On 13 March, 
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1535/6, Sir Thomas Dingley had licence to 
<lepart the realm to serve the duties of his 
religion with three servants, four horses, 
and baggage, and apparently took with him 
@ recommendation from the King addressed 
to Perin del Pont for the next Commandery 
of Grace that should fall vacant. Perin del 
Pont having died, a similar letter was 
sent to the Grand Master Elect, Didier de 
St. Jalhe, who appointed Sir Thomas to the 
commandery of Shingay, Cambridgeshire, 
vacant by the death of Sir Edward Hills, in 
which he was confirmed by royal grant 
19 April, 1537, despite the opposition of Sir 
Ambrose Cave and Sir Clement West. On 
18 Sept., 1537, he was deprived of his com- 
manderies, and committed to the Tower; 
and before 3 Nov. in that year Baddesley 
and Mayne had been given to Sir Thomas 
Seymour, and Shingay bestowed upon Sir 
Richard Long. His execution was errone- 
ously reported to have. taken place before 
6 Feb., 1538, and it was supposed that he 
had been condemned for having said that 
the King put men to death with “ avanys 
moreskys,” ¢.e., apparently, Moorish punish- 
ments. He was attainted by 31 Hen. VIII, 
e. 15 on 18 May, 1539, together with ‘* Robert 
Braunceter, late of London, merchant, and 
now in Italy devising the King’s destruc- 
tion,” for having been privy to the Pilgrim- 
age of Grace, and for having ‘“ moved divers 
outward princes to levy war against the 
King,” and was beheaded on Tower Hill 
with Blessed Adrian Fortescue, Knight of 
‘Grace of the same Order, on the 8th or 9th 
of July, 1539. Both the Grey Friars’ 
Chronicle and Wriothesley’s give the date 
9 July, and allege that two of their servants 
were on the same day drawn from the Tower 
to Tyburn, and there hanged, beheaded, 
and quartered. 
JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“THE TALLEST ONE-PIECE FLAGSTAFF IN 
THE British Empirr.’’—The following para- 
graph from The Builder, 5 Dec., 1913, seems 
worthy of preservation in ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

** A COLONIAL FLAGSTAFF. 

“* What is described as the tallest one-piece flag- 
staff in the British Empire is one that has recently 
been erected in front of the new Court House at 
Vancouver. The staff is a product of the British 
Columbian forests, and is 218 ft. long; it weighs 
about 11 tons, and at the base is 3 ft. square, and 
at the top 1 ft. in diameter. The staff is held in its 
place by guy cables set in concrete beds at each 
corner of the Court House lawn.” 

Perheps some of your readers will be able 
to state whether the claim is a good one. 

F, H. C. 





Oueries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 

“TRAVERSE THE CART.” — This phrase 
occurs in Thackeray’s ‘The Newcomes,’ 
chap. lix. :— 

‘“‘The farewell [dinner] at (‘reenwich was so 
affecting that all ‘traversed the cart’ and took 
another farewell at Richmond, where there was 
crying too, but it was Eucharis cried because fair 
Calypso wanted to tear her.eyes out.” 

Ihave not seen the expression anywhere 
else, and shall be glad to have an explana- 
tion of its meaning. 

JAMES A, H. MuRRAY. 





Oxford. 

[The Editor of The Atheneum informs us that 
Thackeray was quoting from Prior’s ‘The Thiet 
and the Cordelier.’ Scott used the lines in question 
as a motto for ‘ Ivanhoe’ :— 


Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave,—but seem’d loth to depart !} 


PERSONAL NAMES IN INDIA AND IN IRAN. 
—In what books or papers or essays may 
one find information concerning the system 
of personal names (for men and women) in 
India, ancient and modern, and in Iran? 
I chiefly mean the social point of view. 

A child is born: according to what use 
or principle is he named? Will he retain 
this name during his whole life? Will he 
receive another name in the course of life 
—for instance, when being of age, or when 
becoming an ascetic or a rajak? Will he 
have more than one name? and a nick- 
name? Are any of these names given in 
memory of the father as a kind of patro- 
nymic, or in memory of an ancestor? Are 
certain names peculiar, by use or by right, 
to certain castes or classes of the society ? 

By the way, what is the onomastic system 
kept up to this day by the Parsees ? 

H. Gaipoz. 

22, rue Servandoni, Paris (VI.). 


Lists oF BISHOPS AND DrANs IN CATHE- 
DRALS.—I should be glad to know :— 

1. In which of our cathedrals a lst of 
the Bishops and Deans, or of either Bishops 
or Deans, is to be seen in ® conspicuous 

lace. 

2. Whether the names are inscribed on 
brass tablets, or otherwise. 

3. Whether the particular form in which 
the lists appear seems to be capable of pos- 
sible improvement. GORGE AUSTEN. 

The Residence, York. 
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REGIMENTAL BADGE OF THE 6TH FooT. 
—Sir Walter Vane, the fourth son of Sir 
Henry Vane the elder, was appointed first 
Colonel of the regiment afterwards num- 
bered the 6th of the Line on 12 Dec., 
1673, and was killed at the battle of Seneft 
on Il Aug. (N.S.), 1674. The sinister 
supporter of the Vane family arms is: An 
antelope or, plain collared azure, thereon 
three martlets of gold. The present head 
of the family is Baron Barnard of Barnard 
Castle. 

The regimental badge of the 6th Foot 
(now the Royal Warwickshire Regiment) is 
2 silver antelope, statant, collared and 
chained or, and this is also the badge of 
the 12th Company of the Grenadier Guards. 
Sir Walter Vane served in the Ist Foot 
(iuards before being appointed to the 
colonelcy of the 6th Foot, and it is suggested 
that he gave the badge from his family 
coat of arms to both. Another tradition 
describes the antelope badge of the 6th Foot 
as having been assumed from the standard 
of a Moorish regiment captured at Sara- 
gossa, where the 6th was present. Col. 
Thomas Harrison, who commanded the 
regiment, took home the dispatches and the 
standards, of which thirty altogether were 
captured. 

In a_ publication called ‘The Military 
Guide,’ 1772, the antelope is described as the 
“ancient ’’ badge of the 6th Foot, and this 
word would hardly apply to a badge which 
had been assumed only a little more than 
half a century. The battle of Saragossa 
was fought in 1710. 

Can any one throw any light on the 
subject ? ANTELOPE. 


Gops In Eaypr.—Gibbon, in the thirty- 
seventh chapter of the ‘ Decline and Fall,’ 
makes the statement that it was formerly 
(that is, in the times of Egyptian paganism) 
said that in Egypt it was less difficult to 
find a god than a man. What is the autho- 
rity for this statement ? Gibbon does not 
give any, and none is supplied by Milman 
or Smith. TYNTOL. 


Fynmore, Mason, AND LINKE FAMILIES. 
—William Fynmore, B.C.L. of St. Giles, 
Oxford, in his will (126 Twisse, P.C.C.), 
proved 24 Sept., 1646, mentions his grand- 
children-in-law Anne and Jane Mason, 
daughters of Anthony Mason. W. Fyn- 
more’s first wife, Christian (surname un- 
known), was buried at Hinksey, November, 
1619; he married secondly, 7 Aug., 1621. 
Mrs. Linke, of the parish of St. Mary Mag- 
dalen, Oxford, probably widow of Mr, 





Robert Linke, M.A., who was buried at St. 
Mary Magdalen’s, 27 Jan., 1617/18. Mrs. 
Fynmore was buried 20 April, 1622, in the 
** Minister’s Chapel,’ St. Mary Magdalen. 
The memorial to W. Fynmore in Hinksey 
Church does not mention his wives; he had 
only one child, also named William. I wish 
to ascertain the connexion with the Mason 


family. Was it through the first or second 
wife ? R. J. FyNMoRE. 
Sandgate. 


JosHUA WEBSTER, M.D.—Can any infor- 
mation as to parentage, descendants (if any). 
and other particulars be supplied by any 
of your readers concerning one Joshua 
Webster, M.D., who seems to have been a 
celebrity in the county of Essex during the 
eighteenth century? Family tradition sup- 
posed him to have been a son of the Old 
Pretender, known as the Chevalier St. 
George, and his name appears in the list 
for the year 1777 of members of the Corpora- 
tion of Surgeons of London, which in 1800 
was changed into the Royal College of 
Surgeons of England. He seems to have 
practised his profession at Chigwell, at 
Witham, as also at St. Albans—where he 
is alleged to have attended Simon, Lord 
Lovat, when on his journey to London as. 
a prisoner after the battle of Culloden. In 
October, 1799, he appears to have been 
residing in Chelsea in extreme old age. 

Joshua Webster compiled a Herbal and 
wrote a history of St. Albans, but neither 
work seems to have been published, the 
manuscripts being still in the possession of a 
descendant of his wife by her first husband, 
Thomas Cunningham, R.N. He has been 
credited with the authorship of the poem 
entitled ‘The Beggar’s Petition,’ though his 
claim to such authorship was challenged by 
a writer in The Gentleman's Magazine under 
date 12 Jan., 1800, in favour of the Rev. 
Thomas Moss, minister of Brierly Hill and 
Trentham. F. pe H. L. 


Evwarp Pocock, THE ORIENTALIST (1604— 
1691), AND HIS ANCESTORS.—Edward Po- 
cock, the fathe’ of the above, matriculated 
Magdalen College, Oxford, 2 July, 1585, aged 
17, as of Hampshire, and had a brother Isaac 
at the same college. He was presented to 
the vicarage of Chieveley, Berks, by Giles 
Pocock of the same village, who died in 
1624/5. This Giles was the son of Richard, 
who died 1595, and brother of John of 
Bradley Court, Chieveley, and Richard 
Pocock of Shaw in the same county. The 
family had long been resident at Chieveley. 
What relation was Giles Pocock to the 
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man he had presented, and who died vicar 
there in 1642 ? 

Some time ago I inquired through ‘ N. & Q.’ 
regarding a Pocock pedigree mentioned in 
Marshall’s ‘ Index,’ but without result. Was 
this pedigree in Sir Thomas Phillipps’s col- 
lection ? A. STEPHENS DYER. 

207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 


Cranow Famity: DEVONSHIRE WILLS.— 
The names of three members of the Cranch 
family, in which I am interested, appear in 
the Calendars of Devon Wills printed by the 
Index Society as Crauch, and are indexed 
as Crouch. I wish to find the exact rela- 
tionship between Betsey, granddaughter of 
the Rev. Richard Cranch, Rector of Dipt- 
ford 1721-38, and Betsey, daughter of 
another Rev. Richard Cranch. The first 
Betsey married 4 Sept., 1763, John Michell 
of Totnes, and the second Betsey married 
24 Aug., 1774, John Vivian of Truro. Both 
are said to have been very beautiful women. 

A. T. M. 


SWINBURNE HALL, co. Yorks.—Can any 
reader tell me direct where ‘“‘ Swinburne 
Hall, in the parish of Allerton,” stands? It 
is named in 1706. Does it still exist? + 

Epwin Dopps. 

Home House, Low Fell, Gateshead. 


DickENs IN Lonpon.—In which of his 
books does G. A Sala give a description of 
Dickens’s hobby of exploring the London 
streets ? J. ARDAGH. 


‘Oxup Lonpon.’—I have a book with the 
above title, size of pages about 12} in. by 
9}in. The title-page has ‘‘ Old London. 
Thirty-seven illustrations ’’—-then the arms 
of the City, motto, &c.—‘‘ London, 1900.” 
The illustrations, houses, &c., are coloured, 
and more than half are signed ‘‘ Waldo 
Sargeant,” “‘W. Sargeant,” or ‘“‘W. S.,” 
with dates 1871-84 (possibly 1887). The 
frontispiece is ‘Temple Bar, Fleet Street.’ 
The last two illustrations are ‘ Fairfax 
House, Putney,’ and ‘ Doorway in Fairfax 
House, Putney.’ There is no letterpress 
excepting the ‘ List of Plates’ and the few 
lines on the fly-leaf which precedes every 
illustration but the frontispiece. On the 
blue cloth cover is an embossed and gilt 
front of a queer nine-story house, which 
bears two inscriptions, which appear to be 
“The Paul Pinder by whole” and “ Lees 
printing down this passage.”” What is the 
genesis of this book? Were all the illus- 
trations by Waldo Sargeant ? 

Rosert PrERPornt. 





“S1IJCEBLONG”’: A Dutca Worp.—In 
Justus van Maurik’s volume of short stories, 
‘Met z’n Achten,’ an illiterate shopkeeper 
of Medemblik, writing to his son in Amster- 
dam, twice uses the word sijceblong or 
cijcenblong, apparently as the name of some 
sort of comestible sold in his shop. It does 
not appear in any Dutch dictionary that 
I have been able to consult, and several 
Dutch friends say they have never met with 
it. I should be glad to know its meaning, 
correct spelling, and origin. Probably it 1s 
a blundered form of some foreign word. 

Henry BRADLEY. 

Oxford. 


Hawkins.—Can any one give details 
of the pedigree from Sir John Hawkins to 
show the following in their proper relation- 
ships ? 

1. Dr. William Hawkins, who married 
Anne, daughter of Izaak Walton and Anne 
(Ken), and who wrote Bishop Ken’s life. 

2. William Hawkins, author of a ‘ Treatise 
of Pleas for the Crown,’ a serjeant-at-law. 
‘Dict. Nat. Biog.’ gives his father as John 
Hawkins, his mother as Mary (Dewe) of Islip, 
Oxon, and W. H. as marrying twice, and 
living 1673-1746. 

3. William Hawkins, 1722-1801, son of No. 
2 by first wife. Through which grandmother 
did he claim descent from Thomas Teasdale, 
founder of Pembroke College, Oxon? He 
was Professor of Poetry, Oxon, 1751-6, and 
Rector of Little Casterton, Rutland, and a 
Bampton Lecturer, 1764. 

4. Rev. Thomas Hawkins, Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxon, born 1734, died 
1772; wrote on English drama, and edited 
an edition of Shakespeare. He used the 
Hawkins arms and crest; his book-plate is 
still in existence. 

There appears from private family evidence 
to have been printed, either as a trial copy 
or one of a few special copies of an edition 
otherwise on paper, a Shakespeare on satin 
or silk; it may be complete or only some 
of the plays. It belonged to the Rev. 
Thomas Hawkins, Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and from him it descended 
to his grandson, the Rev. Edward Hawkins, 
a Fellow of Pembroke, Oxon (not to be 
confused with his far greater namesake 
and contemporary of Oriel). He took it 
to Jamaica, and died there about 1852. 
Some one has reported that this book 
was sold in England about 1906 or 1907. 
Can any one tell its whereabouts? What 
edition is it? Where was it printed ? 
What sized pages has it, &e. ? 
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It appears that Dame Dorothy Wadham, 
who founded Wadham College and died 
about 1610, left her furniture and effects 
to a servingman named Arnold. Now, on 
evidence of a persistent family tradition, a 
certain robe handed down in the Hawkins 
family is attributed to her original posses- 
sion? Is there any point of contact between 
this Arnold’s kin and descendants, and the 
Hawkinses or any they married? The said 
robe is now in the possession of Wadham 
College. W. E. L. 

New Zealand. 


THe FourtH EARL or TANKERVILLE.— 
Can any of your readers kindly inform me 
where a portrait of this nobleman (1743- 
1822) may be seen? There is not one in 
the possession of the family nor in the 
Print-Room at the British Museum. 


F. 8. AsHiEY-Cooper. 
South View, Gomshall, Surrey. 


HERALDIC.—To what city do the following 
arms refer? A one-masted ship with two 
men on board, one holding a banner charged 
with three saltires on a fesse, the other with 
a shield on which are four lions rampant, 
two and two, respectant; at the stern a 
banner as before. ‘‘ Sigillum Civitatis ’’—the 
rest has been cut off. J. G. Braprorp. 

Loughton. 


JEFFREYS Famity.—In Burke’s ‘ Armory ’ 
there is anentry under Jeffreys (co. Dorset) ; 
arms, Gules, three pillars argent, garnished 
or. I shall be glad to have some information 
about this family and the coat of arms. 


Musica ConGressEs.—Is there a list of 
these to be found in any work of reference— 
giving the town and date of Congress? I 
particularly wish to know if one ever took 
place at Malines (Mechlin), Belgium. 


Louis A. DUKE. 
Hornsey. 


‘TALES OF DEVON AND CorNwWALL.” (See 
10 S. ii. 188, 231, 355.)—Can any one tell 
me where I can get a copy of this? 


JOHN LANGLEY. 
19, The Beacon, Exmouth. 


“Ye Racker Way.”—In the sixteenth 
century an outlying suburb of Sheffield was 
connected with a neighbouring village by a 
road known as ‘“‘ Ye Racker Way,” which is 
mentioned, and the site identified, in Harri- 
son’s ‘Survey of the Manor of Sheffield, 
1637.’ At the Sheffield end of this road the 
Sheffield Church Burgesses owned, in 1555, 
a close called ‘“ Rakkar Close,” through 
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which the road presumably passed. It 
seems probable that the name “ Racker 
Way” meant nothing more than “ Bridle 
Road ’’—from the word racker or racking 
horse, 7.e., a horse that ambles, both legs 
on each side moving together. V. ‘ Oxford 
Dictionary.’ What still remains of the old 
track bears indication, both in width and 
gradient, that it was not a cart road. I am 
anxious to know if the same or a similar 
name is to be found in other parts of the 
country, and shall be grateful for informa- 
tion on the subject. 
T. Water Hatt. 
11, George Street, Sheffield. 


Portrair oF Napouteon IIiI.—I have a 
pencil portrait of Napoleon III. (oval, 
8in. by 6in.). The signature appears to 
be :— 

F. de Fournier 

d’ Ajaccio a Paris 

ars 1853. 
The last two lines are quito legible, but I 
am not sure of the artist’s name. Can any 
reader kindly inform me if I have read it 
correctly, and if this was a well-known man ? 
The drawing was bought by my grandfather 
from a Frenchman in London in the fifties 
or sixties of the last century. ; 
G. H. Waite. 
St. Cross, Harleston, Norfolk. 


‘DorotHy’: ‘QUEEN oF MY HEART.’— 
Will some one be good enough to forward 
me direct the words of this famous song ? 
I believe it was published apart from the 
comic opera. I should like to know the 
name of the publisher. 

M. L. R. Bresvar. 

Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 


Gtece.—I should be much indebted to 
any one through whom I could find the 
representatives of Major-General John B. 
Glegg. In 1812 he was major in the 49th 
Regiment, and was also employed on the 
Staff. Davip Ross McCorp, K.C. 


Temple Grove, Montreal. 


PALZ:OGRAPHIC CONTRACTIONS. — Would 
these differ in Spanish from Latin ? 
E. E. Cope. 


WiriraM Henry DALtty, CHArtisT LEADER 
or Bristou.—I desire information on this 
personage, who was presented with a Bible 
by the Mayor and Corporation of Bristol 
in 1827. Was presentation of Bibles by this 
corporation frequent ? 

\Wit~t1AM MacArTuHur. 

Dublin. 
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THORNLEY, MARINE PAINTER.—Any bio- 
graphical information about this artist, who 
practised in the North-East of England 
apparently about the beginning of the last 
century, would greatly oblige me. He is 
not mentioned in either Redgrave or Bryan. 
I should also be glad if any owner of his 
work would let me have a description of 
the subject of it, and generally. 

. SENIOR. 

Royal Societies Club, St. James’s Street, S.W. 


PARTITION OF PoLAND.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me the correct and 
original words of Frederick the Great 
(spoken, I believe, in French), the substance 
of which is that the emperors or kings (of 
Prussia, Russia, and Austria) communi- 
cated on the Eucharistic Body of Poland ? 
I should also be glad to know where they 
can be found. A. H. C. Downes. 


ANCIENT VIEWS AND TREATMENT OF 
Insaniry.—Can any reader supply me with 
references to ancient authors dealing with 
their view of insanity and its accepted 
treatment ? I should also be glad of the 
like from medieval writers. I am especially 
desirous of collecting particulars of this 
kind from the more remote and less-known 
periods of history. RENIRA. 





Replies. 


THE SECOND FOLIO OF THE SHAKE. 
SPEARE PLAYS, 1632. 
(11 S. viii. 141, 196, 232, 294, 317.) 


On 7 June last (11 S. vii. 456) I called atten- 
tion to the fact that, in my copy of the 
1632 Second Folio, Milton’s supposed gram- 
matical blunder ‘“‘starre-ypointing Pyra- 
mid ” was correctly printed ‘‘ starre-ypointed 
Pyramid.” In a communication which ap- 
peared 23 Aug. I stated that I had received 
notice that a similar copy existed in the 
Astor, &c., Public Library, New York. 
And in the issue of 6 Sept. appeared Dr. 
Macratn’s letter saying that there was a 
similar inserted leaf in the 1632 Shakespeare 
Folio in the Library of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. A facsimile copy of the inserted 
deaf, with a full description of the meaning 
of Milton’s Epitaph, has been forwarded to 
all the principal libraries of the world. The 
dlescription itself has been sent to the 15,000 
newspapers of the world’s (English) press, 
with the result that about 10,000,000 copies 
of the full description have been circulated, 
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and another 10,000,000 copies circulated in. 
an abbreviated form. Still only three 
correctly printed original pages have been 
reported. The experts of the British Mu- 
seum and elsewhere are agreed that 

‘“‘this page is evidently an original and con- 
— print, not a reproduction in any modern 
sense...... he paper is contemporary. 

And Cou. PripEavux, writing in ‘N. & Q.’ 
of 6 Sept., says :— 

“This cancel leaf was evidently printed after the 

k was on sale, and was issued to purchasers in 
the same way as cancel leaves are occasionally 
issued at the present day.” 

I am myself satisfied—as only three have 
been discovered—that the correct leaf was 
issued only to those to whom Bacon’s 
secrets were entrusted, for it fully reveals 
that he was the real author of the Shake- 
speare plays. The six opening lines of 
Milton’s Epitaph on Shakespeare, which are 
as follows, are those that reveal the secret :— 
What neede my Shakespeare for his honour’d 


nes, 
The labour of an Age, in piled stones : 
Or that his hallow’d Reliques should be hid 
Under a starre-ypointed Pyramid? 
Deare Sonne of Memory, great Heire of Fame, 
What needst thou such dull witnesse of thy 
Name? 

As I explained in my letter to you of 
20 Sept., and in my previous letters, and in 
the 20,000,000 copies that have been circu- 
lated all over the world, “hallow’d Re- 
liques”’ means “‘ what he hath left us” (as 
Ben Jonson says in his ‘ Ode’ in the 1623 
Folio of the plays), and “‘ what he hath left 
us”? are the plays, &c.; while the “ starre- 
ypointed Pyramid” is a ‘‘ Beacon,’”’ which 
in those days was pronounced ‘‘ Bacon,” to 
bea “ witnesse of thy Name.” Ialso'stated 
that there exist quite a number of books of 
the period—to which Bacon’s name has not 
yet been attached—in which will be found 
@ pyramid or a beacon, to reveal to the 
initiated the name of the real author. 

The matter has provoked, and is still pro- 
voking, a worldwide discussion, and the 
criticisms may be summed up as follows: 
‘** Hallow’d Reliques’ are just the ‘ honour’d 
bones’ over again.” ‘‘‘ Hallow’d’ cannot be 
applied to literary remains.” ‘ What evi- 
dence is there that books do exist in which 
@ pyramid or beacon has been put to reveal 
Bacon’s authorship ? ” 

Dealing with this last criticism first, I am 
able to supply quite a number of such 
instances, but as I am now concerned 
specially with Milton’s Epitaph, I will 
refer only to the pyramid, the beacon, he 
Bacon, from which Milton derived the 
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imagery and even the actual words of his 
Epitaph; because we find inscribed upon 
that pyramid “ Holy - reLIQuE,”’ with the 
meaning of literary works, the ‘‘ DIVINE 
pure Beauties of the Minde.’’ All writers 
are agreed that * Paradise Lost ’ shows that 
Milton was much indebted to ‘ Joshua 
Sylvester's Translation of Du Bartas His 
Divine Weekes and Workes,”’ first published 
in 1605. In this book (with which it 
appears to have no possible connexion), 
upon page B,, we find a pyramid, a beacon, 
a Bacon, surmounted by a pheon (an en- 
vrailed broad arrow), which are the arms of 
Sir Philip Sidney. Below this, upon the 
pyramid itself, is Bacon’s crest, the ‘ wild- 
boar,” in the proper heraldic attitude, but 
having round its neck a cord with a slip- 
knot, to show that it is a ‘‘ hanged-hog” 
(“a Bacon,” as Mrs. Quickly tells on the 
first page—53—in the 1623 Folio of the 
plays, and as Bacon himself tells us in the 
thirty-sixth of his ‘ Apophthegms,’ first 
printed in 1671). This particular “‘ hanged- 


hog” is, however, clothed in a poreupine’s 
skin. (Sidney’s crest is a porcupine.) Then, 


beneath, we find the following verses, which 
are printed so as to form part of the outline 
of the pyramid :— 


HNGLAND’s Apelles (rather OuR APoLLo) 
WokLp’s-wonder SIDNEY, that rare more-than- 


man, 

This Lovety Venvs first to LimNE beganne, 

With such a PENCILL as no PENNE dares follow : 

How then shold [, in Wit and Art so shallow, 

Attempt the 7’ask which yet none other can? 

ar be the thought that mine unlearned hand 

His heavenly Labour shold so much unhallow, 

Yet least (that Holy Rentaur being shrin’d 

In pd _— - Place, close lockt from common 
i “ 

My ns should bee debar’d the sight 

Of these Divine pure Beauties of the Minde: 

Not daring meddle with APELLES TABLE: 

This have I muddled as my Muse was able. 

To the “uninformed ’’ (who must per- 
force wonder how and why this page came 
to be inserted into Sylvester’s translation, 
with which it has no possible connexion) 
these verses seem to be a splendid panegyric 
addressed to Sidney, whose name appears in 
the centre in very large capital letters. 
Why, then, does the ‘“ hanged-hog’”’ sur- 
mount the whole? The poem, however, 
commences with “ England’s Apelles,’’ and 
* Apelles > means ‘‘ without a skin.” We 
must, therefore, skin off Sidney’s arms, the 
pheon, and lo! a beacon, a Bacon, stands 
revealed. And we must skin off the porcu- 
pine’s quills from the “ hanged-hog,’ and 
lo! again we get Bacon clearly revealed. 
We are therefore told that Bacon wrote 





under the skin, the garment, the weed, the 
disguise, the mask of Sir Philip Sidney 
a fact which is also clearly revealed by 
other books in my library). And we per- 
ceive that the whole is a grand panegyric, 
not upon Sidney, but upon Bacon, who is. 
“Our Apollo,’ ‘* World’s- wonder,” the 
“more - than - man.” Bacon’s contempo- 
raries spoke of him as being, as it were, “a 
direct ray of light from Heaven.” And 
Thomas Randolph, in a Lat'n poem pub- 
lished in 1640, says that Phoebus (Apollo) 
was accessory to Bacon’s death, as he was. 
afraid lest Bacon should some day come to 
be crowned King of Poetry or the Muses. 
George Herbert also calls Bacon the col- 
league of Sol (Phcebus Apollo); while in 
‘The Great Assises Holden in Parnassus,’ 
which was published anonymously in 1645, 
Bacon is placed next to Apollo as “ Chan- 
cellor of Parnassus.”’ 

But I must not further describe the mar- 
vellous revelations of this page B., excepting 
only to point to'the fact that we find ‘“‘ Holy- 
RELIQUE ”’ used with the same meaning as. 
in Milton’s Epitaph, which is, indeed, 
founded upon this page B,, and upon the 
opening lines of ‘ Love’s Labour ’s Lost,’ 
which show so clearly that the mighty author 
was fully aware of the almost superhuman 
value and importance of his writings, for 
he says :— 

Let Fame that all hunt after in their lives 

Live registred upon our brazen Tombes, 

And then grace us in the disgrace of death : 

When spight of cormorant devouring Time, 

Th’ endeavour of this present breath may buy 
That honour which shall bate his sythes keene edge, 
And make us heyres of all eternitie. 

We must remember that, although “ the 
Householder of Stratford’ died in 1616, 
the real author, ‘“‘ Bacon,” was alive in 
1623, and therefore no Epitaph appeared in 
the First Folio of the plays. Bacon, how- 
ever, died in 1626, and accordingly his: 
Epitaph appeared in the Second Folio 
(1632), with Milton’s marvellously clear 
revelation that he was ‘‘ Shakespeare.” 

Epwin DurRNING-LAWRENCE. 

{It would be interesting to know how the word 
“ Apelles ’? comes to mean “without a skin.”’ To 
what language does this etymology refer it ?] 


THropr’s Wire (11 S. viii. 468).—In 
Northern vernacular thrang is generally used 
as the synonym for “busy.” Examples. 
will be found in the English Dialect Society’s 
series of glossaries, ‘ Northumberland Words,’ 
1893-4, p. 729, s.v. ‘Thrang,’ and in the 
‘E.D.D., sv. ‘Throng.’ At the former 
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reference one of these examples is furnished 
by the proverb, which is there given in its 
entirety : ‘‘ As thrang as Throp’s wife, when 
she hanged hersel’ wi’ the dishcloot.”” The 
saying is also quoted, as No. 14 of ‘ Sundry 
Northern Proverbs,’ in ‘ The Denham Tracts,’ 
vo]. ii, p. 65 (Folk-Lore Society, xxxv., 
1895). Dr. James Hardy, who edited these 
two folk-lore volumes, possessed a unique 
acquaintance with Northern traditions, and 
he passed this adage without annotation. 
We may thus conclude that its origin was 
unknown to him, and that the proverb 
continued current long after the incident 
giving rise to it had been forgotten. 

R. OLiveR HEsLop. 


The ‘ English Dialect Dictionary’ shows 
that the phrase ‘‘ as busy (or as throng) as 
Throp’s wife ” is, or was, in use from North- 
umberland to Derby and_ Lincolnshire. 
“Whoever she may have been, she is 
reported to have hung herself in her dish- 
clout, care and anxiety having preyed too 
much on her mind,” says the ‘ Cumberland 
Glossary,’ by W. Dickinson and E. W. 
Prevost (1899). In Lincolnshire the expres- 
sion is “used to describe a woman who is 
for ever busying herself about domestic 
affairs, but. whose house and surroundings 
are nevertheless always in a mess ” (Edward 
Peacock, ‘Glossary of Words used in the 
Wapentakes of Manley and Corringham, 
Lincolnshire,’ 2nd ed., 188%). These and 
other quotations are given in the ‘ Dic- 
tionary.’ “‘Throp” is a variant of Thorp; 
and in one quotation from West Yorkshire 
a carter takes the place of the dishclout. 

L. R. M. StrRacuan. 

Heidelberg. 


‘As thrang as Throp’s wife” is a saying 
regularly applied to a busy housewife. It is 
said of her: ‘“‘ Shoo’s hes thrang as Throp’s 
wife when shoo clouted Dick wi’ a dishclout.”’ 
Who Dick was, other than Throp’s wife's 
busband, does not appear to be known, but 
Dick had a terrible time of it at the hands of 
Throp’s wife. Tuos. RaATCLiFre. 


Tue Guiip of Knyicurts (11S. viii. 448).— 
Dr. Round writes : 


“That ancient and remarkable institution, the 
English Cnihtengild of London, remains shrouded 
in mystery. It is known to us only through the 
gift of its soke to Holy Trinity Priory, and the 
consequent preservation. among that Pri ‘iory’s 
monuments [muniments?], of charters confirming 
that soke, from Edward the — downwards,’ 
—‘*Commune of London,’ pp. 102- 


Dr. Round rejects Mr. Loftie’s theory that 
the gild was the governing body of London, 





and thinks it not improbable that by 1125 
it had become, ‘like a modern city coim- 
pany, a mere propertied survival.” He also 
shows that the statement that the member= 
of the gild themselves entered the priory 
is “‘ absolutely erroneous ” (7bid., pp. 103-4)- 
G. H. WHITE. 


Str GEORGE WRIGHT OF RICHMOND (11 5. 
viii. 348, 410, 452, 496. )— The will of 
Sir George's father, who is described as 
Thomas oes Gent., of St. Michaels. 
Crooked Lane, London, Cobham, &c., was 
proved 1592 (Harrington, 57). He desires 
to be buried in Cobham C hurch “in or near 
the place where my father’s body lieth,” 
and mentions wife Esther; sons George, 
Thomas, Philip, Jacob, Edmund, John, 
Peter, Abraham, Simon; daughters Esther 
and Rebecca; brother George Wright ; 
“my mother”; sisters Wright,. Waynson. 
Browne, Smith, and Bridget Jackson. 

The will of his brother George, which was 
proved 1596 (Drake, 2), describes him as 
George Wright, Gent., of Cobham, Shorne, 
and Chalk, Kent. He mentions therein 
‘*Margaret my wife”; nephew George 
Wright; brother Thomas, deceased, and all 
his children, sons and daughters; George the 
eldest, “ Symon”’ the second, and Abraham 
the youngest. Their names _ correspond 
with those in the will of his brother Thomas 
above. 

The following references to wills show 
that the family were at Cobham for some 
generations :— 

Thomas Wright, 1471, 

Rochester, iv. 88. 

Nicholas, 1479, pews 1508, vi. 203. 

William, 1508, P.C ge sy 1) 

George W right the elder, 1 555, Xii. (1) 156. 
be buried in the church before the font.” 
They are all described as of Cobham. I 
imagine the description in Foster, ‘*' Thomas 
of Debham, Kent,’ should be Thomas of 
Cobham. I fail to find any place named 
Debham in Kent or elsewhere. 

The will of Sir George Wright’s brother 
Peter is dated 24 June, 1636. He describes 
himself as being of the parish of St. Katharine 
Coleman, and mentions his wife Avis, sons 
Peter and John under 21, and daughter 
Avis, also a minor; and his nephew Nicholas, 
“son of my brother Thomas, deceased,” 
as being both fatherless and motherless. 
Elizabeth, his niece and Sir George’s 
daughter, evidently lived to the time of 
her death (April, 1634) with this Peter 
Wright. Her sister Mary, of the parish of 
St.. Giles-in-the-Fields, spinster, mentions 
in her will, 16 June, 1654, Charles, the son 
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of her brother Thomas, and the children 
of her brother Robert. She wishes to be 
buried in the middle aisle of St. Giles’s 
‘Church, near to the place ‘‘as where my 
brother John lieth.’”’ She mentions 4,500/. 
being due to the children of Sir George 
Wright her father from King James, and as 
confirmed by King Charles. 

In none of these wills is there anything 
to show the relationship between Sir Robert 
and Sir George Wright. ‘They were certainly 
not brothers, as stated by Mr. Chancellor. 
In all probability Sir Robert was the son 
of Peter Wright of St. Michael’s, Crooked 
Lane, whose will (merely a memorandum), 
proved 1607, is as follows: ‘“‘I give unto 
Robert Wright my son, for he is my heir, 
and he to use his brothers and sisters well.” 
This Peter was most likely a brother of 
George, the uncle, and Thomas Wright of 
Cobham and St. Michael’s, Crooked Lane, 
the father, of Sir George Wright of Rich- 
mond. 

I have not seen the earlier wills referred 
to. . STEPHENS DYER. 
207, Kingston Road, Teddington. 

‘* MARRIAGE” AS SURNAME (11 S. viii. 
287, 336, 378, 457).—As several correspond- 
ents have already suggested, the best-known 
English family of this name is the substantial 
Quaker one which has been settled for at 
least two and a half centuries in Essex. 
The ancestors of this family were Francis 
and Mary Marriage of Stebbing, who, as 
they registered the birth of a child born in 
1657, must have been among the earliest 
followers of George Fox in the county. I 
believe the family claim an earlier Huguenot 
origin, from a refugee who spelt the name 
Mariage. PERCEVAL Lucas. 

28, Orchard Street, W. 


ENGLISH AS SPOKEN IN DuBLIN (11 S. 
villi. 467)—The proverb quoted by Mr. 
A. L. MAYHEW is not uncommon amongst 
Irish people. It is meant to describe, 
epigrammatically, the sordid struggle under- 
gone, day by day, by the poor. It is 
especially employed as a warning against 
early or improvident marriages. 

HERBERT B. CLAyTon. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 


CROSS-LEGGED EFrriciEs (11 §. viii. 446). 
—I have long thought that the cross-legged 
position is due solely to the artistic sense 
of the sculptors. The effigies look infinitely 
better so than with the legs stretched straight 
out. J.T. F. 


Durham. 





FIRE AND NEW-BIRTH (11 S. viii. 325, 376, 
418, 454).—One of the common causes of 
this apparent anomaly is the presence of 
seeds lying dormant for long periods in the 
soil. Gardeners in this locality are careful 
not to burn their weeds and rubbish on 
garden-beds because of the resulting crop 
of new weeds from the fire-bed. They have 
a folk-saying, ‘“‘“One year’s seeds_ bring 
three years’ weeds.” The germ of life 
within some of these tiny seed-atoms 
remains alive for surprising periods, as 
witness the wheat recovered some time ago 
from an Egyptian tomb thousands of years 
old, which germinated upon exposure to 
light and moisture. 

Another cause is thought to be bacterial 
activity promoted by fire. Burning is 
believed by scientific gardeners to kill great 
quantities of harmful bacteria which prey 
on the nitrifying bacteria—.e., those which 
work on the nitrogenous elements, con- 
verting those elements into nitrates. 

WILLIAM JAGGARD. 


Strangely, no mention has yet been made 
of Sisymbrium Trio, London rocket, so 
called because it sprang up after the fire 
of 1666 (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., vii. 522). 
Appearing not to have been noticed in 
London before, it seems then to have be- 
come more abundant there than in all 
Europe — elsewhere. A smaller fire in 
Oxford in 1834 is said to have been followed 
by this plant. 

Being no botanist, I have made no note 
of the many other growths following burning 
over the soil, except in two Australian in- 
stances, remembered for extraneous reasons, 
viz.: (1) Acacias, known as “‘ wattles,”’ 
have a hard seed-coat which is softened 
by some obscure effect of fire, allowing seed 
to germinate; the wattle-wood has a smell 
like raspberries, which, too, often grow on 
burnt lands, as suggested at p. 376. (2) Telo- 
pea speciosissima, ** waratah,” or native tulip, 
which frequently shows, rising out of the 
charcoal, great fire-like heads, 6 ft. or more 
above ground. This plant is ordinarily very 
hard to grow (‘ Cyclo. Amer. Horticulture,’ 
vi. 1780). 

Firing the bush, localized by the original 
note, seems to be an old African custom. 
The ‘ Periplus of Hanno,’ of about 500 B.c., 
in sections 14-16, mentions this on the West 
Coast, and it is explained on p. 11 of notes 
in Schoff’s recent edition. RocKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 
[For mummy wheat see 9 S. i. 248; iv. 274; 
viii. 82, 170.] 
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DUNSTABLE LaArKs (11 S. viii. 469, 515). 
—The neighbourhood of Dunstable has 
long been celebrated for its  skylarks. 


‘They breed on and near the hills in vast 


be] 


‘numbers, and professional ‘ larkers ’’ catch 
them in nets of a large size, sometimes 
carried by two men. In the season the 
jarkers start work at seven o’clock in the 
evening, and return at one or two o’clock in 
the morning. They can catch from 300 to 
400 larks in one night. They send the larks 
to London: some alive in small cages, others 
‘dead for the poultry shops. There is prac- 
tically no call for them now in Dunstable, 
although the demand is said to have been 
‘great at the hotels and inns in coaching 
days. If the London demand could be 
made to cease, the Downs at Dunstable 
would not be defaced by lark-catching 
vagrants. It is locally reported that about 
50,000 Dunstable larks are sent to London 
annually. See ‘ Dunstable: its History and 
Surroundings,’ by Worthington G. Smith, 
F.L.S., 1904. A. H. W. FyNMoRE. 
Berkhamsted. 


“Dunstable larks” appears in the late 
Vincent Stuckey Lean’s ‘ Collections,’ 1902, 
i. 36. The reference is “ F.\V.,” meaning 
Fuller, ‘ Worthies.’ 

In this book, in the chapter on ‘ Bedford- 
shire,’ is a paragraph on ‘ Larks ’ :— 

“The most and best of these are caught and well 
dressed about Dunstable in this shire. A harmless 
bird whilst living, not trespassing on grain; and 
wholesome when dead, then filling the stomach 
with meat, as formerly the ear with music. In the 
winter they fly in flocks, probably the reason why 
Alauda signifieth in Latin both a lark and a legion 
of soldiers, &c.’?— Thomas Fuller’s ‘ History of the 
Worthies of England,’ a New Edition, Notes by 
P. Austin Nuttall, 1840, i. 165. 

Evidently Dunstable larks were famous 
before Swift’s time. Perhaps when he 
made Gulliver compare the flies of Brob- 
dingnag with Dunstable larks he was think- 
ing, not only of their size, but also of how 
they “ fly in flocks.” 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


JAMES MorGan (11 8. viii. 389, 471).— 
I can add a little to G. R. B.’s information. 
James Morgan had a son, Dr. Morgan, who 
had three sons and a daughter, none of 
whom married. The last. survivor left 
money to my father, Major Thoyts of Sul- 
hamstead, and other members of that family, 
and left his property at Mortimer to a dis- 
tant relative of the name of Morgan, who 
sold it in the eighties. James Morgan 
amarried at Mortimer, 14 April, 1737, where 
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the Parry family were all buried. The 
Mortimer estate came to him with his wife. 
He was of an old Carnarvonshire family, 
and inherited the Welsh property from his 
maternal uncle, Erasmus Lewis of Aber- 
corthey. 

I did not try further to trace the Morgans, 
but I ascertained that Dr. Morgan, son of 
James Morgan, married, 10 Oct., 1771, Mary 
Anne Thoyts. He was Prebendary of 
Gloucester and Rector of Llantrissant, as 
well as Vicar of Mortimer. Probably these 
were family livings. E, E. Cope. 

Finchamstead Place, Berks. 


> 
Worps AND Purases IN ‘ LorNA DOONE 
(11S. viii. 427, 524).—Our attention has been 
called to the query at the former reference, 
in which we were much interested by reason 
of our having asked Mr. W. A. WARREN, & 
well-known educationist of Huddersfield, to 
compile for us an abridged, annotated edi- 

tion of ‘Lorna Doone’ for schools, as a 

higher standard Reader. We sent on to Mr. 

WaRrREN a marked copy of your valuable 

paper, and he replies as follows :— 

I can make out a few of the queries. No doubt 
with a little time one could get at the rest :— 

4. “John the Baptist, and his cousins,’ &e.—No, 
not a charm. Herbs, no doubt—probably 
“St. John’s worts.”” There are a number of 
St. John’s worts, all esteemed good herbal 
remedies. 

‘Wool and hyssop.”” Wool = blankets or 
flannel ; hyssop for sweating. 

5. “Mum their down-bits’’ = preen their downy 
fronts. ‘‘Mum” = to chew; hence chewing 
bits of down. 

6. “ Playing at...shepherd’s chess.” The old village 
and the furmhouse game of ‘‘ fox and geese.” 

7. The saplings grow from the stumps; the 
weaker saplings are cut off, and one left. The 
young saplings or shoots are “stools,” and they 
are often ‘‘stooled’’ too close together on the 
stump. 

Sampson Low, Marston & Co., Ltd. 


THe Witp HuntsMAN: HERLOTHINGI 
(11 S. viii. 487)—In answer to K. H.—I 
expect the story of Herne the Hunter in 
Harrison Ainsworth’s novel of ‘ Windsor 
Castle’ is an English version of the German 
story of the Wild Huntsman. 

A. GWYTHER. 


Potyetor ‘ RupAryAT’ {11 8. viii. 469). 
—-Dole’s Variorum Edition, 2 vols. (Boston, 
Joseph Knight Co., 1896), or Dole’s Multi- 
Variorum Edition, 2 vols. (Boston, L. C. Page 
& Co., 1898), are probably the volumes to 
which Mr. E. F. McPr«e refers. 

A. G. Porter. 
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Ktuoga Hussern (11 8. viii. 232, 278).— 
1 have seen the article in the September 
number of The Cornhill Magazine and the 
chapter in Matthew Arnold’s ‘ Essays in 
Criticism,’ First Series, without being able 
to find out how Khoja Hussein defrauded 
his brother of a large part of his inheritance. 
May the story claim a few lines in ‘ N. & Q.°? 
I know nothing of Hussein which may not 
be set to his credit. 

PuncruaTion Siens (11 8S. viii. 409).— 
Your correspondent might do worse than 
consult chap. i. of Mr. William Day’s ‘ Pune- 
tuation reduced to a System’ (London, 
Harrison, 59, Pall Mall), though I fear that 
it may be out of print. St. SwITHIy. 


ADMIRAL Sir THoMAS Hopson, 1643-1717 
(11 S. viil. 443).—The Hopson, or Hobson, 
family was one of the leading families in the 
Isle of Wight for a century or more subse- 
quent to the reign of Henry VIII. At the 
Dissolution Ningwood was granted, with 
other Chureh lands. to Thomas Hobson in 
exchange for the Manor of Marylebone, co. 
Middlesex. Prior to their residence at 
Marylebone the Hobsons were at Scredington, 
in Lincolnshire. A pedigree of ‘ Hobson of 
Seredington® is given in ‘ Lincolnshire 
Pedigrees’ (Harl. Soc., p. 497); and the 
descent of the Hobsons of Ningwood appears 
in Berry's ‘ Hants Genealogies,’ p. 269. 

In 1627 John Hobson of Ningwood was 
appointed ‘to have the charge and leading 
ot the company of Ningwood as_ their 
captain.” This Capt. Hobson married in 
1641, as his second wife, Lady Margaret 
Ley, daughter of the first Earl of Marl- 
borough. They were friends of the poet 
Milton. who is said to have frequently visited 
them, and who addressed one of his sonnets 
to Lady Margaret. 

Sir Thomas Hopson was a nephew of 
Capt. John Hobson. On 1 June, 1680, 
* Captaine Thomas Hopsonn ~ was married 
at Brading, Isle of Wight, to ‘‘ Mrs. Elizabeth 
Timbrell.” She was a daughter of John 
Vimbrell of Portsmouth (by his wife Ann, 
daughter of —— Benett of Fareham), and 
eranddaughter of Alderman John Timbrell, 
Master Blacksmith and Anchor Smith of 
Portsmouth Dockyard, who served the office 
of Mayor of Portsmouth in the years 1650 
and 1661. Lady Hopson was baptized at 
St. Thomas's Church, Portsmouth, on 
27 June, 1660; and three of her children 
were baptized at the same church, viz., 
Anne, 24 Oct., 1681; Mary, 30 Dec., 1682 ; 
and Charles, 22 April, 1688. 





Anne Timbrell (born 1657), elder sister of 
Lady Hopson, was married to Capt. Charles 
Skelton at Brading, on 5 May, 1679. Four 
of their children were baptized at Ports- 
mouth Church: Anne, 16 May, 1681 ; 
Brigid (sic), 26 June, 1682; Bevill, 7 April, 
1684; and Herbert, 30 Nov., 1685. Capt. 
Skelton was a naval officer. In September, 
1690, being then in command of the Corona- 
tion, under Admiral Russell, he was return- 
ing to Plymouth, and was overtaken by a 
violent storm, in which his vessel was cap- 
sized and he was drowned with about 300 
of his men. 

Sarah Timbrell (born 1669), a younger 
sister of Lady Hopson, was married at 
Portsmouth Church on 9 Jan., 1692, to 
Capt. William Watkins. He was after- 
wards Brigadier-General, and one of the 
executors named in the will of Sir Thomas 
Hopson ; he died in 1731. 

Mary Timbrell (born 1667), another sister 
of Lady Hopson, was the second wife of 
Richard Bramble of Portsmouth. They 
were married at St. Michael's Church, Win- 
chester, on 25 Oct., 1698 ; he died in 1701. 

ALFRED T. EVERITT. 

Portsmouth. 


‘Memorrs oF Sir JoHN LANGHAM, BARo- 
NET’ (11S. viii. 281, 351, 463).—I have just 
seen ‘N. & Q.’ for 1 Nov., 1913, and should 
like to make a few additions and correc- 
tions to Mr. Humpureys’s account of Sir 
John Langham’s family and purchase of 
Cottesbrooke. 

In 1550 the estate of Cottesbrooke be- 
longed to William Lane, Esq., a younger 
brother of Sir Ralph Lane of Horton. He 
died in 1570, and was succeeded by his 
eldest son, Peter, who was a ‘ Lunatick,”’ 
and died without issue in 1584, when the 
estate passed to his two sisters. ‘They were 
Maud, wife of John Bedle, Esq., afterwards 
Sir John Bedle of Hamerton, in Hunts; 
and Isabella, wife of John Read, Esq. These 
two ladies were each possessed of a moiety 
of the manor and lordship. John Read 
died in 1605, and was buried at Cottes- 
brooke, where he has a monument. His 
moiety then passed to his seven daughters, 
and was purchased from the survivors of 
them in 1607 by Sir William Saunders, who 
in 1614 sold it to Sir John Carey, afterwards 
Baron Hunsdon and Earl of Dover, ‘‘ who 
in the 13 Charles I. conveyed it for the sum 
of 18,0007. to John Langham, Esq., Alder- 
man of London.” In the same year, 1638, 
Sir Capel Bedle, who possessed the other 
moiety, sold it to Martin Hervey, Esq., “ of 
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whom it was purchased by Mr. Alderman 
Langham in fee for 17,000. in the 17th year 
of Charles I. [1642].°? From this it is seen 
that Sir John Langham paid 35,0002. for 
the whole estate. 

Mr. HumpPuHREYS has made a mistake in 
thinking that Langham Place belonged to 
Sir James Langham, 2nd Bart., son of Sir 
John, as it was only purchased in 1812 by 
Sir James Langham, 10th Bart., who built his 
town house on the site now occupied by the 
Langham Hotel. 

Also, if he refers to Bishop Burnet, [ think 
he will find that it was not Sir John Langham, 
but his son Sir James, ** who was famed for 
his readiness in speaking florid Latin.”’ This 
accomplishment is also mentioned by Lut- 
trell in his ‘ Diary,’ viz., Sir James Langham, 
“*eminently known for his being well versed in 
the Latin Tongue, died much lamented at his 
house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields,” 1699. 

With reference to Lady Elizabeth Lang- 
ham’s funeral sermon, which Mr. Hum- 
PHREYS says was preached and published 
by Simon Ford, I should like to say that I 
found it printed in a book called 

“The Lives of Sundry Eminent Persons of the 

Later Age. In two parts: (1) Of Divines; (2) OF 
Nobility and Gentry of both Sexes. By Sam: 
‘Clarke, sometime Pastor of Bennet Fink, London. 
Printed and Revised by himself just before his 
death, &c. 1683.” 
"This, however, may not be the same sermon 
as the one Mr. HUMPHREYS alludes to. Mine 
is entitled ‘The Life and Death of the 
Right Honble. the Lady Elizabeth Langham, 
who died Anno Christi 1664.’ 

The funeral sermon of Mary, Lady Lang- 
ham, first wife of Sir James, 2nd Bart., was 
written by Dr. Edward Reynolds, Rector of 
Braunston, Northamptonshire, and atfter- 
wards Bishop of Norwich. Her picture was 
engraved by Faithorne, and an account of 
her will be found in Granger’s * Catalogue 
ot Engraved British Heads,’ vol. iv. p. 179. 

CHARLES LANGHAM, Bt. 

Tempo Manor, co. Fermanagh. 


I notice that it is stated that Sir James 
Bunce married Mary, daughter of Thomas 
4typps, or Gibbs, of London ; but Hasted’s 
‘Kent,’ vol. iii, p. 45, states that it was 
Sarah, daughter of Thomas Gipps, Esq. 

Sarah’s brother, Roger Gipps, married 
Helen, daughter of Sir William Brockman 
and his wife Anne, daughter and heiress of 
’ Simon Bunce. 

Sir James Bunce’s son James married 
Dorothy, daughter of Sir William Hugessen 
by Margery, another daughter of Sir W. 
Brockman. 





Hasted also records 
‘*a warrant for a baronet’s patent, which neither 
he (Sir James Bunce} nor any of his descendants 
ever took out, although I find him stiled in deeds 
and writings Sir James Bunce of East Greenwich, 
Knight and Baronet.” 

R. J. FynMmore. 
Sandgate. 


BisHop RicHarp oF Bury’s LisprRary 
(11 S. viii. 341, 397, 435).—One final word 
as to the wanderings of the MS. of the 


‘Registrum Palatinum Dunelmense.’ We 
now know from Dr. Macray that it ‘* was 


restored to Durham from the Bodleian by 
decree of Convocation on 15 Nov., 1810.” 
Was this the date of its actual transference ? 
Mr. F. Manan ascribed this (at the first 
reference) to the year 1820. There can 
hardly have been a delay of ten years in 
executing the decree. Then, as to the when 
and wherefore of the second journey of this 
MS., Mr. H. D. HucHEs wrote on 6 Dec. :— 

*“You may be interested to know the further 
yarticulars as to the removal of the R.P.D. from 

urhiam. It was removed to the Public Record 
Office from the Exchequer Buildings, Durham 
(where the Episcopal Registers, &c., are kept), as 
being one of the Caoudaer’s Records of the Pala- 
tinate of Durham, by warrant of the Master of the 
Rolls, at some time between the dates 17 Nov., 
1868, and 26 Feb., 1869.” 

With regard to Dr. Macray’s question :— 

“Is it{the portion of Bury’s Register for 1338-42 
to be found in that volume [Bishop Kellawe’s 
Register for 1311-16] still ?°’ 

I can only quote Mr. Mapan’s latest words 
(22 Nov.) :— 

“We parted with our Kellewe Register to 
Durham, and are not responsible for its later 
history.” 

** Habent sua fata libelli! ” 
J. B. McGovern. 

St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


WALTER DE Munpy, KNT., A.p. 1300 
(ILS. viii. 129).—A friend has examined this 
part of the roll (Close Roll, 28 Edward I., 
membrane lld) with a magnifying - glass. 
What was supposed to be ‘“ Mundy” is 
really Muncy, and. denotes the same person 
whose name appears on p. 384 of the Calen- 
dar. The error arose from the y being so 
written that part of it causes the ¢ to look 
like a d. 

There were people named Mundi living at 
this time in Norfolk. On 22 Feb., 1239, 
Richard Mundi, son of Henry, son of Edwyn 
of Deepdale, came before Ranulph, Abbot 
of Ramsey, in his Court at Brancaster 
(Norfolk), and acknowledged that the land 
which he held in Deepdale was servile and 
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that he owed servile customs, &c. (‘ Cartu- 
lary of the Monastery of Ramsey,’ bk. i. 
p. 425). And in the year 1315 William 
Hadeshaw, Hamo Mundi, and John de Flore 
held 14 knights’ fees in Great and Little 
Walsingham and Berston (Norfolk), of the 
honour and castle of Clare (Inquisition 
taken on the death of Gilbert de Clare, 
Earl of Gloucester and Hertford, 8 Edw. II.). 
Three hundred years later the name ap- 
peared at St. John’s Stiffkey, Norfolk. 
In the Hundred Roll of Edward I. a Henry 
Mundi, son of Simon Mundi, was living at 
Barnwell by Cambridge; his grandfather 
was named Ralph, who had not apparently 
adopted a surname. And in the year 1307 
William Mundy and his wife Amicia, in 
consideration of ten silver marks, granted to 
John of Cambridge 34 acres of Jand in Cam- 
bridge (Feet of Fines, Cambridge, 35 Ed- 
ward I.). From these last probably de- 
scended Mundys afterwards living at Hitchin 
and at High Wycombe. MONEDEE. 


Str Ross Don(n)eEtty (11 S. viii. 390, 
473).—None of your correspondents appear 
to have noticed a pamphlet of 1807—to be 
found in the British Museum—giving “A 
correct account of the trial at large between 
Ross Donnelly... .plt., and Sir H. Popham.” 
The point at issue was the correct division 
of the prize-money obtained on Sir Home 
Popham’s naval expeditions. 

BRADSTON. 


SAMBEL (SuMBEL): Wetts (11 8. viii. 
408, 476).—One of Mrs. Wells’s escapades is 
narrated in Fanny Burney’s Diary under 
the date 22 June, 1792. M. H. Dopps. 


THomAaS BursipGE AND OTHER POETS 
(11 S. viii. 428, 470).—The following is from 
the ‘ Sedbergh School Register, 1546-1909’ : 

** Shirt, Theodore, entered August, 1825, age 17; 
Raper See soy ly left December, 1827; St. 
John’s Coll., Cambridge; migrated thence to St. 
Peter's and Christ's Coll.; B.A., Sen. Opt., 1832; 
M.A. 1835. Curate of Sherborne, Warwickshire ; 
of Rainhill, near Prescot. Afterwards lived at 
Leamington with no tixed Cure. Died ec. 1886.” 

Cc. W. Ruston-HARRISON. 


“ Battoni” (11 5. viii. 468).—By this is 
probably meant the game of pallone, quite 
common to-day in Italy. It consists of a 


spherical-shaped_ elastic ball of rubber, 
nearly the size of a football, and is driven by 
opposing sides, whose hands are encased in 
sharp-pointed wooden gloves, somewhat in 
the manner and according to the rules 


is flanked by a lofty wall on one side towards: 
the goals. I have seen it practised in Siena, 
and played in a place called the “‘ Sferisterio ’” 
at Rome. 

T. A. Trollope in his ‘ What I Remember ’ 
was much puzzled by the use of the above: 
term—easily explainable. 

I understand that a similar game is much 
played by the Peruvian Indians, and spreads: 
through the -South American republics of 
Spanish origin. Witt1aAmM MERCER. 

[Pror. G. C. Moorr Smiru refers the querist 
to the ‘N.E.D.,’ s. ‘Balloon,’ where one or twe- 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century quotations con- 
cerning the game will be found.] 





Hotes on Books. 


Life and Trial of Rugene Aram. By Eric R. 
Watson, LL.B. (Hodge & Co.) 


BULWER, in his Preface to the 1840 edition of 
‘Eugene Aram,’ says that this trial, “take i¢ 
altogether, is, perhaps, the most remarkable 
in the register of English crime,” and he describes- 
Eugene Aram ‘as a person who, till the detection 
of the crime for which he was sentenced,’ was 
“of the mildest character, and most unexcep- 
tionable morals.”’ He further adds that “ his guilt 
or innocence was the matter of strong contest.” 
and in the Preface to the edition of 1851 says :— 

“On going with maturer judgment over al? 
the evidence on which Aram was condemned, 
I have convinced myself, that though an accom- 

lice in the robbery of Clarke, he was free both 
rom the premeditated design and the actuak 
deed of murder.” 

Bulwer’s novel ‘ Eugene Aram,’ which was. 
published in 1831, went through twenty English 
editions. Mr. Watson was therefore well advised 
in including this trial in the ‘‘ Notable English 
Trials Series.”’ 

The trial of Eugene Aram took place at York 
on 3 Aug., 1759, and he was hanged on 6 Aug. 
and gibbeted on 7 Aug., and until Bulwer’s novef 
appeared no one for many years had seriously 
called in question the justice of the sentence. 

Mr. Watson has had great difficulties to. 
contend with, as there is no full report of the 
trial anywhere to be found. The opening speech 
for the Crown by Mr. Fletcher Norton, K.C.,. 
has not been preserved, and although we can 
form an opinion on the evidence he relied 
upon as confirming the evidence of the approver 
Houseman, we should like now to see the exact 
way in which the counsel for the Crown shaped 
his case. Again, we have no full report of the- 
summing up of the judge, Mr. Justice Noel, who: 
has heen, as we think, most unfairly attacked. 
Mr. Watson states truly that ‘all contem- 
porary reports, in vehement contrast to later 
writers, attest Noel’s impartiality. ‘ On the 
judge’s summing up to the jury in the most fair 
and candid manner,’ observes the York Pamphlet 
[published in August, 1759}, ‘they, after a very 





governing modern lawn tennis. The court 


short consultation, brought him in guilty of 
murder.’ ”” 
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We cannot consider that Bulwer’s opinion 
and that of the unnamed lawyers he refers to 
(formed seventy-two years after the trial) are of 
much value, as we do not know what materials 


‘they had before them when they formed their 


opinion on the case. 

Mr. atson has given in Appendix I. a 
list of the ‘‘ Original Documents in the Record 
Office in the matter of R. v. Aram, Houseman, 
and Terry,” and in Appendix II. ‘‘ Extracts 
from the Contemporary Press, 1744-5 [the date of 
the murder] to 1759,”’ and we cannot speak too 
highly of his industry and research. Having 
carefully read this book, we are satisfied that Mr. 
Watson has covered the whole ground, and 
that it is impossible to add to the materials 
which he has with so much labour collected. 

We may state at once that we concur entirely 
in the conclusion to which Mr. Watson has 
come, namely, that Eugene Aram was _ fairly. 
tried according to the law as it existed in 1759, 
that the evidence clearly established his guilt, 
and that it is idle for any one now to say that he 
was innocent of the murder. 

In 1744 there lived at Knaresborough Eugene 
Aram and Richard Houseman. Houseman was a 
flax-dresser, described as a big, broad-shouldered, 
square man. They were about forty years of 
age. There also lived there Daniel Clark, a 
shoemaker, about twenty-three years of age, 
who was a “thin, pale-looking’’ man, and was 
about 5 ft. 6in. or Sft. Sin. high. Clark was 
venerally deemed to be a_ person who had 
obtained a considerable quantity of plate and 
jewellery from various tradespeople dishonestly, 
and he was also in possession of a large sum 
of money. These three persons were intimate 
friends. Clark left Aram’s house with Aram and 
Houseman, and a strange man, about 11 P.M. on 
the night of 7 Feb., 1744/5. Tuton or Tutin, a 
mason, saw Clark join Aram and Houseman about 
2 or 34.M. on the morning of 8 Feb., when he lost 
sight of them. These three persons — Aram, 
Houseman, and Clark—went to a cave, known as 
‘* St. Robert’s Cave,” a little way out of Knares- 
borough. At that cave Clark was robbed and 
murdered, his clothes were taken away and 
destroyed to prevent the identification of the 
body in case it should be found, and there the 
body remained buried until August, 1758. 

On 8 Feb., when Clark was missing, every effort 
was made to trace him, but in vain. Aram, who 
had been in needy circumstances before the 
murder, was after the murder in possession of 
a considerable sum of money—about 105/.—and 
part of Clark’s property was found buried in his 
garden. 

A skeleton was dug up near Knaresborough 
in August, 1758, and it was at once assumed that 
it was Clark’s skeleton. A coroner’s inquest was 
held, and the jury so found. Houseman, how- 
ever, appears to have imprudently stated, when 
requested to take up one of the bones: “ This 
is no more Dan Clark’s bone than it is mine.” 

On 15. or 16 Aug. Houseman said something 
which led to the belief that the body of Clark 
might be found in St. Robert’s Cave, and on 
17 Aug. search was made, and it was there found. 
He was arrested for the murder, and Aram was 
subsequently arrested at Lynn, in Norfolk, 
where he was an usher in a school. His wife and 
children remained at Knaresborough, where he 
had left them without means of support. A 





fresh inquest was held on Clark’s body, and a 
verdict of wilful murder returned against House- 
man and Aram. Aram on his arrest at first 
asserted that he did not know Knaresborough, 
and that he did not know Clark, but he after- 
wards admitted that these were lies. Still, many 
innocent men lie on being arrested. 

Mr. Watson points out that Aram’s own 
admission brings him to the cave on the fatal 
night. ‘“‘ He can’t tell what to say, whether: 
Clark was murdered or not ” (a singular frame of 
mind), only he was told that Clark had gone off. 

The trial of Eugene Aram, Houseman, and: 
Terry (the third was also in custody, charged 
with the murder) ought to have taken place in the- 
ordinary course at the Spring Assizes of 1759, 
but at the instance of the Crown the trial was. 
postponed to the next assizes, to be held in. 
August. In June Houseman, in order to save- 
his neck, offered to give evidence against Aram, 
which offer was accepted by the Crown, and the- 
following is what took place at the cave, accord- 
ing to his statement to the magistrate :-— 

‘““He [Houseman] went with them [Eugene- 
Aram and Daniel Clark] to a place called Saint 
Robert’s Cave, near Grimble Bridge, where 
Aram and Clark stopt a little, and in their way- 
thither stopt a while at the Grimble Bridge, 
and there he saw Aram stricke him several’ 
times over the breast and head, saw him fall as 
if he was dead, and he, this examinant, came 
away and left them together, but wether [sic] 
Aram used any weapon or not to kill him with he 
can’t tell, nor does he know what he did with 
the body afterwards, but believes Aram left it 
at the cave’s mouth, for this examinant seeing 
Aram do this, to which he declares he was in no 
way abetting or privy to, nor knew of his design 
to kill him at all; [then ?] did this examinant 
make the best of his way from him least [sic] he- 
might share the same fate, and got to the Bridge. 
end, and then lookt back, and saw him coming 
from the cave side, which is in a private rock 
adjoining the river, and he could discern some- 
bundle in his hand, but does not know what it 
was: On which this informant [sic] made the 
best of his way to the town without joining Aram 
again or seeing him again till next day, and from. 
that time till this he never had any private dis- 
course with him.” 


At the Assizes in August no evidence was: 
offered against Houseman, and he was acquitted, 
and he thereupon gave his evidence against 
Aram. Again, to quote from Mr. Watson’s 
book, ‘‘ we have no very full account of the flax- 
dresser’s [Houseman’s] evidence, but of the manner - 
in which he gave it there is a most complete- 
concurrence of contemporary opinion.’’ ‘‘ House- 
man’s evidence,’ says the press of that day, 
‘““was delivered with al! the anxiety, diffidence, 
and embarrassment of conscious guilt, solicitous. 
to accuse the partner of his iniquity no farther than 
consisted with keeping the curtain drawn between 
the Court and him.” 

Clark’s skull was produced in court, so that the- 
jury could see the fracture at the back of it.. 
Aram’s defence, which he had nearly a year to 
prepare, comes to nothing, if Houseman was. 
believed by the jury, nearly the whole of it con- 
sisting of a number of instances where skeletons. 
have been found in strange places, and in which 
there was no suggestion of foul play, and he- 
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further suggested that the body dug up at the 
cave may not have been Clark’s body. 

The editor of ‘The Annual Register’ for 1759, 
which was published early in the following year, 
gives an account of the trial, and says “ Aram’s 
sentence was a just one,” and in that opinion 
all persons who carefully study Mr. Watson’s 
book will, we firmly believe, agree. We place 
no reliance on the supposed confession after his 
conviction. 

The book contains two portraits of Eugene 
Aram and a photograph of the “cave.” There 
is also a photograph of the transcript of the 
second examination of Aram in the Record Office, 
showing numerous alterations in it while he was 
under examination by the magistrate. There is 
also a photograph of part of the left parietal bone 
of Clark, showing the fracture, which was evidently 
caused by a blow from some blunt instrument. 

We wish we had space to quote as a specimen 
of Mr. Watson’s critical acumen his exposure, 
on p. 40f his book, of the gross and absurd 
blunders of some previous writers. We think it 
fair to give him the highest praise for the way in 
which he has dealt with this difficult subject, 
and he frankly acknowledges the help he has 
received from various correspondents of ‘ N. & Q.,’ 
without whose “ assistance this monograph would 
not have been undertaken.” 

Burke's Peerage and Baronetage, 1914. (Harrison 

& Sons.) 

Mr. Asuworth P. Burke. who edits ‘ Burke’ 
jointly with Sir Bernard, opens his preface by 
noting a curious coincidence which forms an 
historical record: **The sevior coheir general of 
the Royal Stuarts, Maria Theresa, Queen Consort 
ot Ludwig III., ascended the throne of Bavaria in 
the same week that Prince Ernest Augustus, only 
surviving son of the Duke of Cumberland, heir 
male of our sovereigns of the house of Guelph, 
became Reigning Duke of Brunswick, having by 
a happy marriage with the German Emperor’s 
daughter ended a long-standing feud.” 

The few Peerages created during the year have 
been mainly in connexion with judicial changes. 
The Lord Chief Justice was created Viscount 
Alverstone on his retirement; Mr. Justice Parker 
was appointed a Lord of Appeal in Ordinary, and a 
Peer for life as Lord Parker of Waddington; and 
Lord Justice Hamilton was appointed a Lord of 
Appeal, and a Peer for life as Lord Sumner. Lord 
Dunedin was also appointed a Lord of Appeal, 
but, as he was already a Peer, the appointment did 
not entail a new creation. Besides these, the new 
peers include Sir George Kemp, created, Lord 
Rochdale and Sir George Clarke, expert in 
military organizations, sometime Governor of 
Victoria, and afterwards of Bengal, created Lord 
Sydenham of Combe. But perhaps of more 
interest has been the restoration of two ancient 
Peerage titles. The senior of these, the Barony of 
Furnivall, created in 1295, was merged for nearly 
two centuries in the Earldom of Shrewsbury, 
and afterwards, for another century, in the 
Dukedom of Norfolk, until it fell into abeyance 
at the death of the ninth Duke in 1777. The 
abeyance has been terminated by the Crown 
in favour of one of the coheirs, the only child 
of the late Lord Petre. This young lady, now 
Baroness Furnivall, is the first to be known by 
that title since Maud Nevill, in her own right 





Baroness Furnivall, carried the Barony by marriage 
in. 1406 to the Talbot family. The rony of 
Latymer, created in 1431, had been. since the death 
of the fourth Lord Latymer in 1577, in abeyance, 
which was terminated by the summoning to Parlia- 
ment of Francis Burdett Thomas Money-Coutts, 
one of the coheirs, now Latymer. ‘The 
title must not be confused with that of the earlier 
barony of Latimer created in 1299, which passed 
from the Latimer family through the Nevills to 
the Willoughbys, and is now vested apparently 
in Lord Willoughby de Broke.” 

We find ‘ Burke’ handy of reference, as one is 
able at once to establish the exact relationship 
between members of the same families. Then 
there is the unique feature of indicating, by an 
ingenious system of numbering, the exact rank or 
precedence of every one, titled or untitled ; while 
the full genealogical account of the families treated 
-of is most valuable 





Potices to Correspondents. 


Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

To_ secure insertion of communications corre- 

spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the “ely contributors are requested to 
pe in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
1eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication ‘* Duplicate.” 

Major Leste and NANKING.—Forwarded. 


Mr. St. Cratk BappeLrey.—Forwarded to Dr. 
KRUEGER. 

Str Wittiam Bout and Mr. ALECK ABRAHAMS. 
—Received. Many thanks. 

Mr. T. Hayter (11 S. viii. 488).— Mr. ARKIE 
writes that George Melly of Liverpool died 27 Sept., 

Mr. CLEMENT SnorTER writes to say that, 
though he has now found the biographies of John 
Chapman in the ‘D.N.B’ and in Boase’s * Modern 
English Biography,’ Supplement, vol. i. he would 
be glad of any additional information. 

Erratum. — We regret that the correspondent 
who furnished us at 11 S. viii. 480 with the 
obituary notice of Ambrose Heal was in error in 
stating that Mr. F. W. Avant had been entrusted 
with the transfer and arrangement of Ambrose 
Heal's collections at the St. Pancras Public Library. 
We now learn that this work is in the hands of 
Mr. George Potter. 

CorRIGENDUM. — Mr. ROLAND AUSTIN writes: 
*1L S. viii. 483, col. 2, 1. 3, for ‘Weedon’ read 
Weldon.” 





